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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A 


for ſeveral months paſt, having been ſo bad, 


as to oblige him to abandon every literary, 
and philoſophical purſuit, that required 

either thought or labour; he has now loſt 5 
all hopes of being ſoon able to accompliſh 


his original deſign. Deſirous, however, of 


T the 1 time «that the following es 

tions, on the Influenza, were written; 
it was the author's intentions to; give them 
a place, in a collection of Phyſical and Me- 
dical Eſſays, which he was then preparing 
to lay before the public. But his health, 


affording all the aſſiſtance, in his power, to 


thoſe, who may wiſh to collect and tranſ- 


mit to poſterity, a full and faithful hiſtory _ . 


of the late Epidemical Catarrh, the author 
is determined to withhold no longer, from 
the public, an account of the appearances 


which it exhibited in the city and W 
| ee of Durham. 
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. provement of Medicine, in which he has 


cauſes that have conſpired to obſtruct its 
progreſs, but likewiſe to point out the moſt 
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! tricate a nature, can be expected eo attuin 
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10 the account of che Influenza, the 
author has preſixed a Diſcourſe on the Im- 


not only endeavoured to aſcertain the chief 


likely means of carrying it to as high a 
3 degree of perfection, as a ſcience of ſo in- 
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N an age, when 


nature; and diſſipated the miſts of ig- _ 
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"MEDICAL IO WLEDGE. 


ay * 


the uſeful and libe- 
ral arts have attained a degree of 
perfection, unknown to former times; 
when the ſpirit of genuine Philoſophy 
has pervaded the moſt. ſecret receſſes of 


norance and error, which fo long dar- 
kened the face of ſcience, we cannot 


but lament that Medicine, an art be- 
ſtowed on man, for his comſort and 


eee g 


the b 
9 


ſhould not have kept pac 


cke of uſeful 


in ſlow lingering diſtempers, or ſuffer 
cannot certainly doubt that Phyſic, 


. 


As man, inileeds! is by nature mor- 


—— — ,. 


* - 
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EL tal, No power of art can render him im- 
wt mortal. But no juſt * concluſion: can | 


thence be drawn, either againſt the uti- 
lity of Medicine, or the poſſibility of its 
farther improvement. If we: conſider 
that near two-thirds of mankind fall 
victims to diſeaſe, before they even at- 
tain the meridian of life; and only caſt 
an eye on the prodigious numbers '6f 
every age and ſex, who either languifh 


well underſtood, and judiciouſſy ap- 
plied; would prolong the lives of mil- 
lions, and often afford at leaſt a tem- 
porary relief, to thoſe whoſe miſeries it 
cannot entirely removo- 1 0 B 
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10 wo aides chen ſhall e | 
thy low progreſs of a ſcience, which, 


if duly cultivated, promiſes ſuch ineſ- 
timable advantages to mankind? The 


obſtacles which have concurred: to re- | 


tard the advancement of the healing art 
are many and various, but they =_y 
all be traced either to the difficulties at 


tending the ſtudy, and practice of Me: 


dicine ; or to the indolence, and often 
too mercenary diſpoſition of thoſe who, 


in every age and country, have prac 


tiſed} it, as a lucrative e 948 


The B of nee is of chat! in- 


Ueki and extenſive nature, that wirk- 


out a previous acquaintance with al- 


phy, without a retentive memory, And 
a comprehenſive genius, no conſiderable | 


Lewe can be made in it; and 8 * 
. Who 


— 


moſt every branch of natural Pholoſo—- 


* F 


who poſſeſſes not a more than common 
Hare of ſagacity, joined to great cool- 


_ + . neſs of temper, ſolidity of judgment, 


and an; habit of njce.diſcernment, will 


Ggnal degree of ſucceſs. 


There is | likewiſe, 2 in ef dif 


agreeable \ circumſtances, inſeparable 
from the practice of Phyſic, which 


will ever prevent its being ſo, generally 


cultivated, as the other liberal arts, 
Though a deſire of knowledge, im- 


| planted by nature in the human mind, 


leads man to the inveſtigation of truth, 
yet he ſeldom applies to. any ſcience 


with ardour, which tends not both to 


his amuſement and emolument. But, 
he indeed mult have an uncommon 
thirſt for knowledge, who, without 
any lucrative view, ſhall paſs his life in 
| hoſpitals, thall wantoply expoſe him- 
ſelf 


7 i 
tk 4+): 20 
. \. 4 g 


never practiſe the healing art, with My | 


iy 
\ 


| 1239 | 
{elf co the infection of contagious dif - 
eaſes, and voluntarily ſubmit to behold 
the ſhocking ſcenes of anguiſh and dif. 
treſs, which daily occur to the Medical 
Practitioner. ers 0 5 1 


| | We are told chat Pythagoras, and 

| ſome other celebrated ſages of antient 

| Greece, nat content with teaching Me- 
dicine, as a branch of Philoſophy, and 
ſpeculating upon it in the ſchools, tra- 
velled from city to city, inſtructing 
and curing without reward, all who 
came to them. Hippoerates muſt have 

had ſuch exalted characters in view, 
when be, with enthuſiaſm, - pronoun» 
ces him, who is both 4 Phyſician 
and a Philoſopher, to be little inferior 
14 to the S e 4 


ab 


2 lrabloe. 1 17 1 
u n 3 


| 
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( 6 ) , 
ſublime philanthropy, are not 'to be 
met with, among the Philoſophers, or 


the Phyſicians of modern times. In 
this mercenary and ſelfiſh age, I am 
afraid, the craft is more ſtudied than 


the art of Medicine. 


The facility, with which worth and 
genius may be ſupplanted, by the ſpe- 
cious arts of inſinuation and oſtenta- 


tion, has ever proved, to Phyſicians of 
a mercenary diſpoſition, a temptation 


too ſtrong to be reſiſted. In no other 
liberal profeſſion is it poſſible to impoſe 
ſo much on the judgment of mankind 
as to acquire fame and fortune, with- 
out ſome ſhare of real merit. In vain 
would a painter by his addreſs, and ſelf 
applauſe; attempt to convince the pub- 
lic of his ſuperior excellence, if the 
ſpecimens, which he exhibited of his 
{kill and ingenuity, ſupported not his 
25 g pre- 


(C979) | „ 
pretenſions to their attention and ap- 
probation. In vain would a lawyer ex- 
pect to riſe to any eminence at the bar, 
without giving indubitable proofs of 
his abilities , — and dili e 

But in Medicine 3 it is widely different. 
| The public have no certain teſt, no in- 
| fallible criterion, by which they can 
eſtimate a Phyſician's profeſſional merit. $ 
Thoſe only are the competent judges of 
his ſkill, who follow the ſame profeſ- 
ſon, and it is rarely their intereſt to 
"RA | proclaim his fame. Hence, do we ſee [4s 
Phyſicians, whoſe ſole claim to the con- 
fidence of the public, is derived from 
their addreſs, from the patronage of 4 
great man, or a few lucky, but acci- 
dental cures, acquire riches and e- 
nown; 3 whilſt, men of real abilities, 5 
ſkill, and experience, but modeſt, un- 
aſſuming, and unprotected by the e \ . 
live 
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taken to render thetnſelves uſeful to the 


685 
live in obſcurity, neglected, and unre- 
warded for the pains which they have 


community, and a 998555 of Tm favour 


and ſupport. 


It is true indeed, that, in the preſent 


lt age, Phyſicians ſeldom aſſume that air 


of ſolemnity, or affect that gravity of 


deportment and appearance of myſtery, 
by which vain pretenders were former- 
1y wont to conceal their ignorance, and 
impoſe on the credulity of mankind ; 
bur the uncertainty” of the reward due 
ro merit, leads many to content them- 
ſelves with a ſuperficial knowledge of | 


their profeſſion, and to think their time 


better employed in the acquiſition of 


dhe arts of inſinuation and "addreſs, 
which bring equal reputation and emo- 


lumenr, with infinitely leſs labour and 
fatigue, Thus is a ſcience, which has 
for 


. 


for its object, health, the choiceſt diet. 
ſing that heaven beſtows. on mortal 
man, ſhamefully proflitated, degraded | 
into a mere trade, and rendered in the 
hands of mercenary Phyſicians, and 
unlettered Quacks, the inſtrument of 
15 en r OTE a * 2 


Various Jane cauſes have eonſpired 
to retard the advancement of the heal- 
ing art, but none, I believe, hath ſo 
eſſentially hurt its intereft, as the early 
diviſion of practitioners into the oppo- 
ſite ſects of Dogmatiſm and Empyriciſm. 
At a period when the vifionary doctrines 
of Plato and Ariſtotle, under pretence 
of teaching Phyſicians to reafon with 
- Clearneſs and preciſion, had withdrawn 
| their attention, from experience aud 

obſervation, and inſpired them | | 
the avowed preſumption of underta- 
. king the cure of all . from a 

n n knows 


( 10 ) 
knowledge of their proximate cauſe, | 
Serapion ſtood forth, and with match- 
leſs arrogance, maintained that rea- 
ſoning is foreign to the art of Medicine. | 
He inſiſted that experience is the ſole 
guide to ſafe and ſucceſsful practice, 
and pronounced their temerity fatal, 
who truſt, in any inſtance, to the di- 
rection of their underſtanding. 
Such was the origin of the Empyric 
ſe, and it is difficult to determine, 
whether the ſtate, in which Serapion 
found, or that, in which he left Medi- 
cine, was the more unfavorable to its 
improvement. Be that as it may, it 
hath ſince continued a ſubject of ſerious 
debate in the ſchools | of Phyſic, 
whether the Dogmatic, or the Empyric 
plan, leads to the more 5 fuceaſsful Prace 
tice. 


' F 
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- Whoever fhatt 24 2 imparcialy 

| aki the merits of the queſtion, will 
hardly, I think, heſitate to pronounce 
both opinions, ſtrictly underſtood, to 
be equally unphiloſophical, and detri- 
mental to the cauſe of Medicine. For 
| whilft the Dogmatiſt, blinded with his 
fictions, and inattentive to the obvious 


phznomena of nature, grounds his 
practice on vague hypotheſes, and vi- 
fionary ſyſtems ; the Empyric, truſting 
with implicit faith in the infallibility of 
certain remedies, but deſpiſing all ana- 
tomical and phyfiological knowledge ; 
and regardleſs of the circumſtances pe- 
culiar to his patient, undertakes the 


1 i 


cure of diſeaſes totally unacquainted 


with their (cauſes, and fully ſatisfied 
with barely knowing the genus to 
which they belong. The „ 
ns uncertainty, and the danger which 


C 2 oY 


V9, } 
manifeſtly attend the practice of either 
. ſee, ſufficiently point out the abſur- 
© dity of both: and muſt convince every 
\ Phyſician, who is wedded to neither 
party, that theory, without experience, 
or experience without reaſoning, is 
equally incapable of leading to a ſafe 
ood ſucceſsful treatment of. en 2 


N is, ee a 3 the 
only ſolid baſis of Medical kill, and 
the practice which is not founded on it, 
may juſtly be regarded as uncertain 
and hazardous. But, without reaſon- 
ing, no uſeful experience can be acqui- 
red. What will the moſt extenſive 
practice avail the Phyſician, who ne- 
glects to inveſtigate the nature of .dif- 
eaſes; to mark their progreſs, and to 
compare the various ſucceſs of the re- 
medies, which, on different occaſions, 
he has thought proper to employ? It 

. 1s 


( a ] 

is therefore; 'though a common, yet a 
very miſtaken notion, that ſkill is the 
neceſſary conſequence of long and ex- 
tenfive practice. Unleſs a Phyfician be 
both a man of ſcience and ſagacity, he 
will derive little uſeful knowledge from 
his practice. Tumultuary and indi- 
geſted obſervations ſerve only to con- 
found and miſlead the undiſtinguiſhing 
practitioner. All Who wiſh to reap ad 
vantage from experience, muſt ſtudy 
nature with unremitting aſſidnity; 
but the attention, and the diſcernment 
neceſſary, in obſerving the courſe of 
nature, in diſeaſes, fall not to the ſhare 
of every Phyſician, If Medicine ſhould 
ever attain any high degree of perfee- 
tion, it can only be in conſequence of 
the accurate and faithful obſervations 
of ſagacious practitioners, and the Cloſe 
inductive reaſonings of men of - * 
| Apo quick diſcernment, and foli& \. 

© $9 Judgment, | 


14 ) 
judgment. Hence were the Empyrics, 
and the  Dogmatiſts equally to blame; 


the former, becauſe they were ſo afraid 


of reaſoning," the latter, nn they 
were ſo fond of ic. 56 * 


It is, by all Philoſophers agreed, that 
our improvements in the arts and 
ſciences, muſt in a great meaſure de- 
pend on the number of facts that we 
can collect concerning them: now the 
juſt theory of an art will lead to the 
diſcovery of many uſeful truths, that 
would have otherwiſe for ever eſcaped 
our obſer vation: and though by acci- 
dent we may ſometimes ſtumble on im- 
portant facts, without reaſoning, what 
will they avail us? It is only by the 
aid of reaſoning that we diſcover ana- 
logies, that we connect correſponding 
facts, and reduce than to n er 
ciples. 1 | 


4 


1 

Of all the arguments that have been 
urged in favour of the Empyric plan, 
one of the moſt ſpecious is, that among 
thoſe who  ſtiled themſelves rational 
Phyſicians, the idleſt opinions have, in 
every age, had their abettors, and the 
moſt groundleſs fictions have been 
ſwallowed with credulity. But this ob- 
jection to dogmatiſm, however juſtly 
it might formerly have been made, has 
now, it is hoped, loſt much of its 
weight. | 


In an age, when men are, in 
all ſcientific purſuits, actuated by the 
true ſpirit of Philoſophy, Medicine 

bas little to apprehend from theory: | 
Though fond of ſpeculation, we have 
learned to appeal to facts, and to ad- 
mit thoſe doctrines only, as the founda- 
tion of practice, which are fimple, ob- 
vious, and certain. Convinced of the | _ 
| - int 
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intimate relation, which the ſciences 
bear to one another, we have ventured 

do extend our views beyond the con- 
5 tents of the materia medica, and are 
ambitious to be Philoſophers, as well 
as Phyſicians, medicina enim in phi- 

* Ioſophia non fundata, res infirma 
*eſt*,” By thus contemplating uni- 
verſal nature, we have diſcovered the 
neceſſity of cultivating Anatomy, Phy- 


ſiology, Mathematics, Botany, Chemiſ- 


try, and every branch of natural ſcience. 

In ſhort we have learned that the arts 

and ſciences are all links of the ſame 

chain; and that like the various pro- 

ductions of nature, in the great fcale 

of being, they all concur in forming 
one ſimple and general un Wok 


It was, from a full conviction, that 
the ſtudy of the healing art ſhould not 


* Baconus de augment. Scientiarum. 


u | | 
be: ſeparattd- from that of univerſal i 
ſcience, that the moſt celebrated philo- 
ſophers of antiquity taught it merely 
as a branch of natural knowledge: and 
to them is due the honour of reſcuing 
Medicine from the hands of quackery 155 
and ſuperſtition, and of raiſing it to 
che dignity of a liberal art. And in 
this enlightened age, no arguments are 
neceſſary to prove that every ſyſtem of 
Medicine, which is not founded on the 
general principles of natural  ſrience, 
muſt be futile and eee | 


No adi did Phyſicians diſcover the 

advantage, or rather the neceſlity; of | 
making themſelves acquainted with the 
different departments of natural know 
ledge, than they abandoned the ſmooth- 
er paths of ſpeculation, convinced that 
without purſuing the more humble, 
. and labariom method of in- 
=o. veſti- 


618 
veſligation, without collecting facts, 
without comparing them with ſcru- 


pulous attention, and reducing them 


to general principles, their theory muſt 
be imperfect, their practice fluctuating 
and dangerous. The ſtudy of Medi- 
eine on this plan is manifeſtly a great 
and arduous undertaking, and ſhould 
therefore be attempted by thoſe only 
who have both capacity and inclination 
to go through with it. Vague theory 
and undigeſted obſervation: ſerye only 

to bewilder the ſuperficial Dogmatiſt, 
and to endanger the lives of mankind. 


Of the various cauſes which have 
proved detrimental to the advancement 
of Medical knowledge, few ſeem to 
have had fo ſure and permanent an 
effect as a blind and ſervile deference 
to authorities: But ſince the ſpirit of 
a more enlarged Philoſophy aroſe, 
Te ws and 


Eb Ci 3. | 
and that knowledge came to be 
more generally diffuſed, neither a ſu- 


perſtitious' veneration of antiquity, nor 
the ſanction of great names, has any 


longer the power to Warp our judgment | 


or to withdraw our attention, from ob- 
ſer vation and experiment. We have 


now learned to contemn theories which 


lead to no uſeful conſequences, or that 
have no foundation, but in the heated 


imagination of ſpeculative men. We 


have likewiſe the ſatisfaction to ſee 


that the load of learned rubbiſh, with 


which ſcience, for ſo many years, was 
encumbered and oppreſſed, is now, in 


a" great meaſure, removed: and chere 
ſeems, in every country, to prevail a 

general diſpoſition to expoſe, to deſer- 
ved ridicule; thoſe quackiſh and un- 
worthy arts, which * "Oy aer 
ſterature, | be 
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1 is now, by al — 
lawed that the only true method of 


promoting ſcience, is to communicate | 
it with clearneſs and preciſion, and in 
a language, as much diveſted of techni- 


cal terms, as the nature of the fubject 


will admit. Of the happy effects of 


this plan, Chymiſtry furniſhes a ſtri- 


king inſtance. That ſcience laid, for 


many ages, involved in the deepeſt ob- 


ſcurity, concealed under a language in- 


telligible to none, but a few adepts, 
and by a ſtrange aſſociation, frequently 
interwoven with the wildeſt religions 
enthuſtaſm. The Chymiſts of the pre- 
ſent age have the merit of reſcuing 

their art from that obſcurity, of di- 
veſting it of the abſurd recondite jar- 
gon under which it had been ſtudiouſſy 
concealed ; and encouraged by the af 


men progreſs Crs have already 
' ; made, 


bt 


conveyed, the deeper impreſſion will 


ſiſtent with true genius, and real knows 


it make, and the „ 

-nN egen, 1 QC! i 
G ia 2.24 | . 2 
wer abet many quem 3 
8 co - 


C 27 * | 
made, they carefully avoid every-ags 
Pearance of rayftery, - and ' account 
their fabvuts ſufficienthy rewarded, if 

they can extend the boundaries r 
ſcience, — 7-1] At 
rarer en | 


Al nen — * POW" | 
en to the improvement: of Mes 
dicine; ſnouldl delirer their opinions in 
4 language that every man of” ſcience 


| hall readily comprehend. The ſtudied 


uſe of cramp words, and of 'techniedt © 
terms, berrayss degree of pedantry ineo · 1 — 


ledge. The more pleaſing the channel 
through which uſeful information is 


— — 


(=). 
to evince the ſuperior advantages of a 
Dogmatic plan, I ſhall content myſelf 


with obſerving, that it was by adding 
/ | theory to experience, and experience to 


theory, that Sydenham, the Hippo · 


crates of later ages, gained immortal 


fame. His example and writings firſt 
awakened the attention of Phyſicians, 
and convinced them that without a 


careful contemplation of phænomena, 
without a profound inveſtigation into 


the laws and operations of nature, in 


ſhort, without painful obſervation, 
guided by a juſt ratiocination, it is im- 


poſſible to contribute, in any eſſential 


manner, to the improrement * Medi- 


10 0 
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bach, ſoon produced a happy 
change in the ſtate of Phyſic: Practi- 
tioners rouſed from their former lethar- 

. 


— 


(a) 


gy, and encouraged by bis ſucceſs, be⸗ * 


gan to inveſtigate the nature of the 
diſeaſes peculiar to the climate, and che 
ſituation in which they lived. They 


collated and aſcertained facts, they de- 
tected the fallacy of the prevailing ſyſ- 


tems, and learned to reaſon with ac- 


curacy and preciſion. Their zealous 
deſire to improve Medical ſcience, led 


them, in every part of Europe, to form 


themſelves into ſocieties, with the lau- 
dable intention of collecting and tranſ- 


mitting to ſucceeding ages, ſuch facts 


and obſervations as tend to throw light 
on the animal œconomy, and on qd 
n and cure of diſeaſes. „ 


0 05 
| Senſible that Medicine is one of choſs 
| arts; whoſe. progreſs. can only be ad- 
vanced by a multitude: of concurring 
obſervations, Lord Bacon very juſtly | 
aſcribes its low and defective ſtate, in 

1 A his 


( 24 ) 
his time, to the indolence of practi- 
tioners, whom he accuſes of neglecting 


to write, with care and accuracy, nar- 


ratives of the more remarkable caſes 
that occur to them in practice“. Nor 
can we donbt that if this method, 
vrhich is ſtrongly recommended by the 

father and founder of the Dogmatic 
plan, had been faithfully purſued by 
ſucceeding Phyſicians, the art of heal- 
ing would, ere now, have attained a 


degree of perfection, that a long ſeries 


of 2 will N rand xg inte. 


It is cherefore a duty I” on 5 
every Medical practitioner, who has at 
heart the improvement of Phyſic, and 
the preſervation of the human ſpecies, 
diligently to obſerve, and carefully to 
record the leading ſymproms, the pro- 


grels, 
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ſuch acute and chronic diſtempers, as 

happen to be accompanied with any 
unuſual circumſtances. But above all, 
he ſhould watch the riſe, mark the pro · 


greſs, aſcertain the characters, and in- 


veſtigate the cauſes of the prevailing 


greſs, the treatment, and the event b 


| epidemics, He ſhould diligently com- 


years; as alſo with thoſe of other ſea- 
ſons and countries. He ſhould examine 


how far they agree, or diſagree, in their 


eſſential and leading ſymptoms, and 


judge from thence, whether a fimilar, 


or an entirely different method of treat- 


ment ought to be purſued: and in "oh 


fair and candid manner, lay before the | 1 4 
public the principles on Which he pro. 774 


ceeded, and the reſult of his practice, 
whether ſucceſsful, or unſucceſsful. 
=_ | 1 | | 
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The Phyſician, who truſts entirely to 


memory, the treatment of the various 
complicated diſeaſes that come under 


his care, may indeed ſtand high in the 


eſtimation of an undiſcerning public, 
but I hold it impoſſible that his prac- 
tice ſhould be really attended with any 
eminent degree of ſucceſs. Indolence 
and neglect, in this particular, betray 
an indifference to the acquiſition of 
{kill and experience, that is highly cul- 


pable, and is the more dangerous in its 


5 conſequences, that it may be long in- 


dulged, without either detection or ſuſ- 


4 


I0o the foregoing general obſerva- 
tions on the improvement of Medicine, 
I ſhall only add, that the raſh and haſty 
attempts of Phyſicians, to reduce it into 

the form of a complete and perfect ſyſ- 
GE tem, 
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tem, have contributed not a little to re- 
tard its progreſs. But however ill cal- 
culated to promote the true intereſts of 
Phyſic, this rage of ſyſtemyzing may 
be, it is the rock on which men of ge- 
nius are apt to ſplit. Genius, naturally 
impatient of reſtraint, ardent and impe- 
tuous in its purſuits, delights in build- 


ing with materials, that the mind con- 


tains within itſelf, or with ſuch as. the 


imagination can create at 'pleaſure. 


But the materials requiſite to the im- 


provement of the uſeful arts muſt be 
chiefly collected from without, by ſuch 
ſlow and patient obſervations as üttle 


ſuits the vivacity of genius. And hence 


it happens, that men of a warm and 
lively imagination, often deſpiſe the 
painful method of experimental inveſ- 


tigation, and wander heedleſs in the Fi 15 
devious paths of fancy, and of ſpeetl-T- 


f E 2 , * 8 lation. 
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lation. To this cauſe, are owing the 
various contradictory ſyſtems, which at 
different periods have prevailed in the 
| | ſchools of Medicine. In each, we find 

that conjecture has been ſubſtituted for 
fact, and vague reaſoning for proof 
and demonſtration, | The moſt obvious 
bad conſequence that ariſes from the 
baſty reduction of the ſciences into ſyſ- 
tems, is, that the attention is thereby 
withdrawn from particular reſearches, 
which alone can give riſe to particular 
diſcoveries. . * 


It is then manifeſt, that Philoſophy, 
and the liberal arts, are much leſs in- 
| debted for their improvement, to men 
of a lively and creative imagination, 
than to perſons of a clear underſtand- 

ing, and ſolid judgment, who curbing 
the luxuriance of fancy, are contented 
to proceed, in all ſcientific purſuits, by 


6299 
2 cautious and painful analyſis. But 
though ſpeculation, ſubſtituted for ob- 
ſervation, and experiment, has ever 
proved the bane of true philoſophy; 
yet when judiciouſly united to them, it 
not only tends to perfect the diſcoveries 
already made, and to extend them to a 
greater number of objects, but likewiſe 
furniſnes hints, which may lead to 
many new and important truths that 


would eſcape thoſe, whoſe views are 


confined to the obvious reſults of the 
experiments before them. 


From what has been ſaid in the fore - 5 | 


going pages, it is ſufficiently manifeſt, 
that ſcientifical reaſoning can never | 
claſh with experience; that on the 
contrary, it not only ſerves to confirm 
our experience, and eſtabliſh it on 
a ſecure baſis, but likewiſe ſhews us | 


how to extend it, by a juſt analogy, o 
f g yy : 
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a greater number of caſes. We may 
even venture to affirm, that unleſs rea- 
ſon and experience go hand in hand, 
| the healing art will never arrive to that 
degree of perfection, to which we fin- 
cerely wiſh, and hope it may ſoon be 


carried. 


Wy AccovunrTt of the $ 


Epidemical Catarrhal F ever. 0 


As it appeared at 
DURHAM, in June, 1782. 


tarrhal Fever, various inſtances 


are recorded in the annals of Phyſic, 
of this kind three are accurately deſ- 
cribed by Huxham?, and three alſo have 


occurred within our own memory f. But 


in no Medical writer do we read of any 
epidemical Catarrh, unleſs perhaps that 
which raged in 1732-3, that ſeems to 


F Epidemics ſimilar to the late Ca- 


have ſpread fo widely, and prevailed ſo 15 | 


univerſally, as the Influenza of the 
5 On year. 


|| 1 


De aere et morbis epidem. 


+ In 2762, 1767, and in 17. 


K-31 
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It is not, I believe, certainly known, 


1 in which quarter of the globe, this diſ- 


ceeaſe firſt aroſe: By ſome it is ſuppoſed 


of European, by others of Aſiatic ori- 
gin. Both opinions are ſupported by 
a variety of plauſible arguments; but 
as the queſtion appears to me of too lit- 
tle importance to deſerve a ſerious diſ- 
cuſſion, I ſhall hazard no conjectures 
on the ſubject, but content myſelf 
with obſerving, that we have no au- 
thentic accounts of the Influenza, be- 


fore it appeared at Peterſburgh in the 


beginning of February laſt. 


From Peterſburgh it ſpread with af- 


toniſhing rapidity over the whole Ruſ- 
fan empire, and all the northern parts 
of the continent. It was imported to 
London about the middle of the month 


of May, but reached not Durham till 
| 3th 


— 


' 


{ 


— 


| 


(as 3) 5 


the 7th or gch of June. It raged here with | 
unuſual violence, and prevailed ſo gene- 


rally, that hardly one perſon in fifty 


eſcaped its attack, It began to abate 
about the 18th, and in a few days en- 
tirely diſappeared in Durham, but con- 
tinued for ſome time to 8 the 
eee ne 1 „11 11 

+ 80 many NT various . phay- 
nomena, which marked the invaſion, 


the progreſs and termination of the In- 


fluenza, that, in order to deſcribe them 
With accuracy and preciſion, all pre- 
tenſions to brevity, and to ſyſtematic 
order, muſt be given up. But notwith- 


ſtanding the apparent diverſity of ſymp- 
toms with which this epidemic made 
its attack, the conſtant and uniform - 
. concurrence of certain characteriſtic | 


Catarrhous EE. ſufficiently ſhew- | 
$45 | | 5 F | ed 
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( ha ) 
ed that there was no ſpecific difference A 
| in 4 nature of the eh t 


The difference in 5 e of vio- 
lence and of danger, with which the 
Influenza attacked different people, was 


ſo very great, that thoſe who were ſeiz - 


ed with it, may properly enough be 
divided into three diſtin claſſes. In 
the firſt claſs, which very fortunately 
comprehended the greateſt number of 
patients, the diſeaſe was attended with 
ſo few troubleſome or. painful ſymp- 
toms, that no Medical aſſiſtance was 
found neceſſary, and after the firſt day 
moſt were able to follow their uſual oc- 
cupations. In the ſecond claſs, the diſ- 
eaſe was uſhered in with all the uſual 
concomitants of fever, and the patient 
was not only confined to the houſe; but 
generally to bed. —But it was only in 
| the 


= 


{ - 
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the third and laſt claſs of patients that ; 


the ſymptoms ran ſo bigh,.. AS to Por 
tend real "—_— IBB thorns 


D' 
#£5 * 
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ra ſhall now proceed to pag theſe 


py ſtates of the diſeaſe, but as 


the firſt came rarely under my  obſerva- 
tion, and more eſpecially, as it ſeemed 


to differ in no eſſential circumſtance 
from the, ſimpleſt ſpecies of common 


Catarrh, I ſhall take no farther notice 
of it, but immediately go on to che 


ſecond ſtate. 


8 


'of this Rate of the Influenza, the 


firſt ſymptoms were ſuch as uſually at- 
tend all febrile attacks: : languor, laſſi- 
tude, diſinclination to motion, frequent 
and alternate returns of hot and cold 
fits, attended with a dull pain and ſenſe 
of weight in the forehead, and ſome- 


times with vertigo. To theſe Ser 
. ſuc- 
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ſacceeded' an unuſual heat and fulnefs 


of the eyes, a ſtraitneſs and redneſs of 
the noſtrils, ſneezing, the defluxion of a 


5 fluid from the mucous membrane of 


the noſe, ſo extremely ſharp and acrid, 
as not only to excoriate the inſide there- 
of, but even to produce not unfrequent- 
ly ſome degree of inflammarion of the 
uvula and tonſils, and to keep up a 
conſtant irritation about the Larynx. In 
ſome the cough was one of the firſt 


ſymptoms, but in general it began on- 


ly to be troubleſome at this ſtage of the 


diſorder. The pulſe from the begin- 
ning was, in moſt patients, much 


quicker and fuller than natural, the 
tongue white and furred, but ſel- 
dom dry or parched, and the heat of 


the ſkin by no means fo great as might 
5 4% been expected, where che febrile 
ſymptoms ran fo high. In moſt Patients 


J obſerved a very oonſiderable exacer- 


bation of the fever towards night, 
which 


r 
—_— in the weak and irritable, was 
ſometimes accompanied with a flight 
delicium. After a few days the cough, | 
which at firſt was hard and dry, became 


gradually more free and looſe ; and in 
leſs than a week, an eaſy" and copibus 


expectoration of thick concocted mucus 


took place. The Influenza, however, 


was not in all attended with cough. 
Many had every other pathognomic. | 
ſymptom of catarrhal feyer, without 
being, at any period of the diſeaſe, 


affected with cough. But I generally * 


obſerved chat thoſe people who eſ⸗- 
caped the cough, had of all others 


the greateſt diſcharge from the noſe 


14 4 


and eyes. 
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ſecond ſtate of this epidemic, neither 


tedious, nor dangerous, where the con- 
ſtitution was ſpund, and the patient not 
far advanced in life. But in the third 
and 


„ 8 

and laſt claſs. of patients, the Influenza 

was attended with dangerous affections 

of the vital organs, rn in ſeveral 
| Inſtances, -proved fatal. | 


4 


? The beginning of the third was not 
very diſſerent from chat of the ſecond 
ſtate of - the Influenza, but! in a day or 
two. after the firſt attack, every ſymp- 
tom was greatly aggravated, The 
head ach became more violent, the 
cough more troubleſome, the thirſt 
more intolerable, and the pain, occa- 
ſioned by the cough, under the ſternum, 
either increaſed and ſhot through be- 
tween the ſhoulders, or ſhifted to one 
ſide, where it became fixed, produced 
difficult reſpiration, and other ſ ymp- 
toms of pneumonic inflammation. 


of ifs; patient... "fon I — 
. labouring under the catarrhal 


Tables complicated with Pleuriſy, two 
died; 


| * ( 39 53 . 5 | 
died; and of four whom I found MY 
flicted with peripneumonic* ſymptoms, | F 
one only recovered, two of them indeed 
were in the agonies of death When 1 
firſt ſaw them; but of the third, a 
young man 1 0d 18, J entertained very 
ſanguine hopes. His cough had abated 
much of its violence, the pain at his 
breaſt was almoſt entirely gone, his reſ- 
piration became conſiderably freer, his 
ſtrength and appetite began to return, 
in ſhort he found himſelf ſo much bet- 
ter in every reſpect, that he ventured 
to take an airing in a carriage; ; he 
complained of no inconvenience from 
7 the motion, and returned in better Tpi- 
rits than he went out. But the fol- 
lowing night he was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a Very oppreſſion at ha breaſt, | 


laborious re reſpiration, and in a fer 
hours he expired. This happened about 
three weeks from cke rt a track, "as ke 
be had 
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had had no cold ſhiverings, : or any of 
the other ſymptoms, which uſually pre- 
cede ſuppuration of the vital organs, it 
is probable this young man's death was 
occaſioned by an effuſion of ſerum into 
the "PR and. cellular texture of 


The ind tate of he nene was 
particularly ſevere on people 1 in the de- 
cline of life, on thoſe eſpecially who 
were of a relaxed phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tion, and ſubject either to the humid 
.aſthma, or to an habitual cough, In 
the courſe of my practice, L had an op- 

portunity of viſiting ſeveral perſons of 
both ſexes, who came under the above 
deſcription, : and in fix of them the dif- 
order was attended with every ſym ptom 
of ſpurious peripneumony, all copious 
| evacuations. in ſuch patients were pro- 
ductive of the utmoſt danger. But ſuch 
was the acuteneſs of the Pains in diffe- 


rent 42 


— * 
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rent parts of che cheſt, and ſo great, 
the difficulty of breathing, that it was 
by no means eaſy to determine whether, | 


true pneumonic inflammation was really 
preſent or not. Miſled by theſe ambigu- 


ous appearances, ſome unwary practi- 


tioners had recourſe to the lancet: of the 
fix elderly people, whom I attended in 
che inſfuchas, complicated with ſpurious 


peripneumony, three had been bled ; | 


but inſtead of receiving any relief, 
they from that moment began to fink 


under the diſeaſe, and every attempt to 
ſupport the vis vitæ by warm cordials, 


and SS Ay On ineffeQual.1 


, 
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| The death of theſe patients was mas. 

nifeſlly occaſioned by ſuch an effuſion 
of ſerum into the bronchia, and cellu- 
lar texture of the lungs, as entirely 
overcame the powers of expectoration: 
whence ſuffocation neceſſarily enſued. 


To the other three perſons 1 was called 


6 pretty 
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pretty early in the diſeaſe, and by the 
uſe of expectorants, opiates, and to- 
nicks, they MT eee ee 
recover. 


The loſs of ſtrength which attended 
every ſtage of the influenza, was much 
more conſiderable than is uſual in fe- 
vers of apparently equal violence and 
duration. Many who had not the 

diſorder in a very ſevere manner, com- 
plained of ſuch a weakneſs of the lower 
extremities, ſeveral days after every 
ſymptom of fever had left them, that 
they could hardly without aſſiſtance 
walk from one room to another; this, 
however, was ſeldom the caſe, unleſs 
where the diſorder had been carried off 


by n n e OWN 
n | Though 


. Haxham oblcrves that this was the caſe in * a- 


tarrhal ſever of 33, when the lancet had 2 
ly _ 4 
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4 Though it was extremely common | 
for prople, who had almoſt got the bets 


ter of the influenza, to have either one 
or two. relapſes, if they were not partieu- 


larly careful to guard againſt the even- 


ing damps ; yet I met with no inſtance 
of a ſecond attack of the diſeaſe, after 
2 perſect recovery had taken place. But 
I had frequently oecaſion to obſerve 
that a relapſe was more ſevere and of 
r duration than the ut attack. 
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tion in which the influenza laid the 


foundation of pulmonary conſumption, | 


unleſs where the lungs were already in 
o diſcaſed ſtate*, In three caſes where I 
G 2 bad 


„ Three months #go, when this account of the Influs. 
enza was Written, the author little apprehended that he 


himfelf was to prove an exception to the above obſeryz- 


tion; But his caſe is how too evident to be miſtaken, he 


Vas ſeized with the Influenza ſoon after it appeared in 
Durham, but took nothing for it, till the febrile exacer- 
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(44) 
had for ſome time ſuſpected the forma» - 


tion of tubercles, ſuppuration na 
ſeems 1 to have taken place. 17 | 


From the above account of the In- 
fluenza, it appears that it prevailed 
more generally, and was attended with 
more dangerous and fatal effects in the 
city of Durham, than in moſt pla- 
ces of the ſame ſize in Britain. 10 
what particular cauſe this ſhould be at- 


tributed is difficult to determine. Dur- 


ham has been always ſuppoſed, and 1 
| believe Ne- Jofly, one of the molt 
| beal- 


* 


Ge þ in the night bead to run very high, He then 
found it neceſſary to have recourſe to diaphoretic medi- 
*cines, and when under the operation of theſe, he was un- 
fortunately called up to the ſick ſeveral nights ſucceſ- 
fively; in conſequence of this, all his complaints were 
conſiderably, aggravated, and a pain fixed in his ſide, 


which has baffled every remedy. - As the cough, and 


hectic fever have been daily increaſing fiace the cold wea- 
ther ſet in, be is adviſed by Dr Cullen, and ſeveral other 
medical Gentlemen of eminence; to paſs this winter in a . 
warmer climate; and, in compliance with their advice, | 
be propoſes ſetting out immediately for Liſbon. 


1 1 


healthy places in the kingdom. 88 
ring the ſpace of ſix years, that I have 
reſided in it, the Influenza is the 
only diſeaſe that appeared deſerving 
the name of Epidemie. Nor is this 
more than what might reaſonably be 
expected from the dry and airy ſitua - 
tion of the place, as well as from the 
ſmall number of inhabitants, in pro- 
portion to the ground it covers. How 
ten ſhall we account for the Influenza 
having raged with much more ſeverity 
in Durham, than in places infinitely 
more n and more NE N 
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= The Guse of aid abe mallgnabey ., 
of the Influenza here, muſt, in my opi- 
nion, be ſought for in the ſtate of the | 
air: The uncommon ſeverity / of the | : 
weather had rendered the ſpring in this, 
as well as in every other part of 
the iſland, unuſually backward. From 
the beginning of March till the laſt | 
L447 „ week 
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| J 
week in May, few days paſſed without 
— faow, fleet; or rain, and the wind, du- 
ring that period, blew almoſt inceſſant- 
' ty from the north or north-eaſt quar- 
ters. But for a week before the late 
Epidemic appeared in Durham, the 
weather was remarkably ſerene, the air 
dry and ſultry. Two accurate thermo- 
meters (Fahrenheit's ſcale) hanging in 


the ſhade vibrated, for feveral days be- 
fore the Influenza broke out, and the Lo 


whole time it prevailed, from 68 to 

649. This obſervation was taken at 
eleven in the morning, and three in the 
afternoon. It muſt however be obſer- 
ved, that the nights were frequently \ 
_—_ . and chilly, 


Is it not therefore highly probable 
that ſuch a ſudden tranſition from very 
cold to very hot weather muſt have 
been attended with very : deleterious 


 eſſeQs to the human body? Ir will | 
[ readily, 


(ay ] 


readily, I preſume, be granted that | 


the ſudden relaxation produced by the 


continued application of a degree of heat 


to which the body had been ſo long un- 
accuſtomed, muſt not only have rendet- 
ed it more ſuſceptible of the contagion, 


but likewiſe more incapable of throw- 


ing it ſoon off. Nor is it unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that the heat of the air would 
render the contagion more active, in- 


creaſe the ſeptic tendency of the fluids, 


and make all copious evacuations more 


dangerous: I am the more inclined to | 


this opinion becauſe the blood taken from 
patients who had no evident marks of 


topical inflammation, inſtead of exhi- 


biting a firm craſſamentum and bi 


coat, as is uſual in catarrhal affections, 


was generally found to be in a diſſolved 7 


ſtate. The putreſcent tendency of the 


fluids was ſo manifeſt in ſeveral inſtan- 


ces, that I found i it neceſſary to recom- 


mend the peruvian bark and antiſeptics, 


But 
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[ 48 ] 

But whilſt I maintain PAR the tempe· 
rature of the air contributed not a little 
to render the Influenza more ſevere and 
more fatal at Durham than elſewhere, 
I am by no means of their opinion, 
who aſcribe the production and propa- 
gation of this Epidemic to a particular 
diſpoſition of the atmoſphere. Various 
facts and arguments may be adduced 
to prove that the late catarrhal fever 
depended not on any ſuch conſtitution 
of the air, but was diſſeminated by 
contagious effluvia, and was as certain- 


ly a ſpecific contagion as the meaſles or 


the ſmall pox: The aſtoniſhing rapidi- 
ty with which the Influenza ſpread over 
the greateſt part of Europe, is alone 
ſufficient not only to evince its contagi- 
ous nature, but to ſhew that the conta - 
gion of Catarrh is, of all others, che moſt 


diffuſible. N. 


But 


(4) 


But in order more fully to Sena 
the remote cauſes, and the ſpecific na- 
ture of the late Epidemic, it will, be 
neceſſary to offer ſome general obſerva- 
tions on the e of catarrhal fe- ö 
N I e. Ty 


"The PR, is a diſcaſe, to o which 

as far as we know, the inhabitants of 

every. climate are more or leſs ſubject, * 

but it appears from obſervation that it 

| prevails moſt in thoſe countries where, 
great and ſadden changes in the tem- 
perature of the atmoſphere moſt fre- 
quently occur. Pathologiſts diſtinguiſh 
it into f poradical, epidemical, and con- 
tagious. When Catarrh is produced by 
| | cold, it ſeldom affects many people at 
| one time, and in this caſe, it is ſaid, 40 
be ſporadical: But when it can be tra · 

ced either to a particular conſtitution | 

of the atmoſphere, or to a-contagious f DJ 


j 


| 


py 


13880 
effluvia, it has always been obſerved to 
prevail epidemically. $9407 14 b 


The frequency of catarrhal affections, 
in the ſpring and autumn, evidently 
proceed from the great viciſſitudes, 
which, at thoſe ſeaſons, the temperature 
of the air daily undergoes in this va- 
riable climate. The immediate effect 
of any conſiderable degree of cold ap- 
plied to the human body, is to check 
the cutaneous perſpiration, and in con- 
ſequence of this, there generally enſues 
a ſudden determination of the circula- 
ting fluids to the mucous membrane, 
which lines the noſe, the fauces, the 
trachea, and the bronchia. In this Pe) 
unuſual afflux of fluids to theſe parts, 
and in the inflammation, which in a 
greater or leſs degree always attends it, 
conſiſts the proximate cauſe of ca- 
tarrhal fever, | 


But 


(* 


But though the application of cold 


to the ſurface of the body when heated; 


or even the ſedative power of grief, 
fear, and of ſuch other depreſſing paſ- 
ſions, as, by diminiſhing the nervous 
energy, induce an atony of the extreme 
veſſels, and lay the foundation of fe- 
brile ſpaſm, may ſufficiently account 
for ſporadical catarrh, it would be 


| highly abſurd to aſcribe the late Influ- 


enza to any cauſe, which was not as 
general as the diſeaſe itſelf. Every cir- 
cumſtance in the hiſtory. of -this-epide- 
mic tends to prove that it never could 
have been ſo widely diſſeminated by lo- 
cal or partial cauſes. It aroſe in a diſ- 
tant corner of Europe, it rapidly exten- 
ded its baneful influence over countries, 
where we have every reaſon to believe 
both the ſenſible and inſenſible qualities 
of the air, to be extremely different 


wherever it came: it attacked indiſcri- - - | - 


minately the young and the old, the 
'N2 healthy, 


46 2 
healthy, and the infirm, the chearful, 
ans the n [4 


dan 1 . may remain, 
whether the epidemical catarth of the 
preſent year, was propagated by a par- 
ticular diſpoſition of the air, or by 
eontagious effluvia; let us compare the 
different ſeaſons in which it appeared in 
different countries: at Peterſburgh this 
diſeaſe began to prevail in the month 
of February, and at Durham about the 
8th of June; that is, it raged at Pr- 
terſburgh during the coldeſt part of the 
winter, and at Durham during the 
hotteſt ſummer weather. Can there be 
any thing more improbable than that 
the ſame conſtitution of the atmoſphere 
ſhould be compatible with ſuch ex» _ 


tremes in its temperature? It is much 


more conſonant to reaſon and analogy 

to ſuppoſe, that between the months of 
 » February and June there had occufred 
| ; Nat Si} $1 every 


„ | 
every —_— vielſſitude in nn 
the air. ** is of Re . 


. 


Did it appear in the leaſt 1 
I could adduce ſeveral ineonteſtable 
facts reſpecting the manner in which the 
Influenza was propagated over chis part 
of the kingdom, all tending to ſhew 
that it reached different places ſooner 
or later, according as they had more or 
leſs intercourſe. with the metropolis: 
an irrefragable argument that. it de- 
pended not on che ſtate of the air, but 
was diſſeminated by the contagion of 
human effluvia. But whether the on- 
tagion was communicable by means of 
cloaths or other .fomes, or whether it 
was inhaled with air contaminated by 


paſſing through the lungs of the inſeFct - 


ted, or received only by touching per- | 
ſons afflicted with the diſeaſe, are queſ- 
tions which Idchit not of a demonſtra- 6 
tive ſolution; but from the ſingular dif- 
fuſibility of the coptagion, | it is reaſo- 
| | nable 


6840 
nable to infer, that it was capable of 
being propagated in all cheſe different 
| None | 
We are equally "_— when we 
attempt to account for the modus ope- 
rand: of the contagion of catarrhal 
fever, as the febrile fymptoms appeared 
not unfrequently before the catarrhal. 
I am, however, inclined to believe, that 
this ſpecies of contagion acts primarily 
as a ſedative, by diminiſhing the ener- 
gy of the brain, and inducing a fpaſm 
of the extreme veſſels; but by what 
particular law of the animal con my, 
the fluids are immediately and inva- 
riably determined to the mucous mem- 
brane of the noſe, fauces, and bron- 
| Chia, I ſhall leave thoſe to explain who 
are leſs afraid to tread in the ſlippery 
paths of ſpeculation and conjecture. 


I ſhould not have taken 0 1 | 
/ pains to aſcertain the contagious na- 
ture 


2 2. 4 - 
—— - — 
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ture of the late epidemical eatarrh, d 
not the prevention of diſeaſes chiefly de- 
pend on a knowledge of their remote / 
cauſes. How many thouſand Chriſtians 
. at. Conſtantinople and Aleppo have eſ- 
caped the plague, the moſt dreadful of 
all epidemics, ſince they happily diſco- 
vered that it is not diſſeminated by 
| noxious miqſmata floating in the at- 
weſphere, but by the contagion of hu- 
man effluvia only? They have found 

out that by ſhutting themſelves up, on 

the approach of the diſeaſe, and care- 
fully avoiding all communication with 
the infected, however long and fatally 
the plague may rage around them, 
they run no riſk of catching the infec- 
tion“. By purſuing a plan ſome what 
Gmilar, ſeveral families in this _ 
enurely-clcaped. the Influenaa. 


On comparing the late t 
catarrh with A of 1732-3, as deſcri- N by 
X bed 
* Lobb on the plague, Ruſſel's hiſtory of Aleppo. 
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bed by Dr Hurham, eb ide dg 1 
are ſeveral eſſential nn . 
wen cy de oni s 
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babe pas did not exhibit that in- 


flammatory appearance which it ſeetns 
to have done in the catarrh of 1732-3. 
The late epidemic was rarely attended 


with any conſiderable degree of vertigo 


or delirium; and never” to my knows 
ledge: with abſceſſes in the ears, or im- 
poſthumes of the throat; ſymptoms, 


which, according to Hurbam, were 


entremely common in the above mem 


informs us that the diſeaſe proved 
chiefly fatal to infants, and elderly pe- 
ple. How fatal the late epidemie was 
to people advanced in years' of a relaxed 


 phlegmatic conſtitution, has been als 


| 2 I Ay 2 


* 


Ms Nux. de Aere Mens. Feb. 
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tioned Influenza. The ſame author 5 


( 5%) 
ready ſhewn at ſufficient length, But 


| with reſpect to children, the caſe was 
here directly contrary to Huxham's ob- 


ſervations. Very few children in this 


place or neighbourhood had any at- 
tack of the diſeaſe, and, of thoſe who 
had it, I ſaw none in whom it was at- 


- of 


tended with danger. 
Dr Huxham in endeavouring to ac- 
count for the cauſe of the catarrhal fever 
which prevailed 1 inthe year 1737, poſi- 
tively aſſerts that catarrh is always pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a very thick 
and hazy ſtate of the atmoſphere, and 
never prevails epidemically but in the 
winter months, But how egregiouſly 
he was miſtaken in both theſe points, 
ſufficiently appears from the ſeaſon of 
the year, and the ſtate of the air, when 


+» 


* Huxham de acre et morb. epid. 1733. 
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the Influenza prevailed in Durham.“ 


That ſuch a ſtate of the atmoſphere, as 
Huxham deſcribes, is by no means ne- 


ceſſary to the riſe or propagation of an 
epidemical Catarrh, appears from ſome 


obſervations of Dr Whytt's, on a diſ- 


temper ſimilar to the Influenza of the 
preſent year. In the months of Sep- 


tember, 1758, an epidemical catarrh 


appeared in Edinburgh, which by the 


end of November had reached the moſt” 
northern parts of Scotland; yet ſo re- 


markably mild and dry was the ſeaſon, - 


that, according to Dr Whytt, the riſe 


of the diſtemper could not be aſcribed 


1 


£1, 


to any of the known qualities. of the . 
air T. The only material circumſtances 


in which the epidemic deſcribed by Dr 
mm Whytt 


Nam et præcedit hunc morbum femper, ac comitatur, 
eraſſa admodum, humidaque atmoſphæræ temperies: nee 


grafſatur, unquaty niſi menfibus hibernis. Obſery, de 


acre, &c. 1737, | 
+ London, Med. Obſery, &c. vol. 3. 
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Whytt ſeems to have differed from the 
late Influenza, are, that the former was 
frequently attended with Diarrhœa and 
bleedings at the noſe, and the latter 
| ſeldom, if ever with theſe ſymptoms. 

As to the method of cure, the 'ſame 

treatment ſeems to have anſwered in 
* eee | 


The mt favourable and moſt e 
termination of the late catarrhal fever 
was by perſpiration. This difcharge 


was, in many inſtances, extremely co- 

pious, Several patients whom I attend 

ed, continued in a profuſe ſweat for 

48 hours, without intermiſſion, About 

ten or twelve hours after the went 1 
broke out, the defluxion from the noſe 
began to diminiſh, and ſoon n 
thicker and leſs acrid: the cough too 
abated of its violence, and an eaſy and 

copious expectoration took place in the 

courſe of a day or two. Such 1 in gene- 

J 2 ral 


fi 


0 

ral was the termination of the Influenza 
when not attended with local inflam- 
ry mation, or ſpurious peri pneumony. 

. ſeems to be the general opinion of 
authors that catarrhal fever, whether 
produced by cold, or contagious miaſ- 
mata, is always attended with more 
or leſs of the phlogiſtic diatheſis. Hence 
Sydenham, Huxham, and moſt mo- 
dern practitioners, recommend blood- 
letting, as the firſt and chief indication 
of cure. But though catarrhs from 
cold be generally accompanied with 
ſome degree of inflammatory diatheſis, 
this circumſtance ought rather to be 
aſcribed to the ſeaſon of the year, at 
which they commonly prevail, than 
to the eſſential nature of the diſeaſe. 
This obſervation will appear ſufficiently 
Juſt to thoſe who have ſeen catarrhal | 
fever complicated with evident ſymp- 


toms ' 


of 


toms of putrefaction: of this ſeveral 
inſtances are recorded in authors, and 
two fell under my own obſervation in 
the late Influenza. Blooding was ſo 
far from being a general indication of 
cure in the late epidemic, chat unleſs 
acute pains in the cheſt, difficulty of 
breathing, and other marks of topical 
inflammation. were preſent, it was-ſel- 
dom employed without aggrayvating all 
the ſymptoms, and b * dong 
2 r its uſual courſe, = 


l N A 
+ 77 ri 5 1 "ot! * 8 eres v0 Fa « 


os though dun in 05 
neral prejudicial, as well as all copious 
evacuations by ſtool, yet a ſtrict obſer: 
vance of the antiphlogiſtic, regimen 
that is, a total abſtinence from animal 
food from all ſpirituous, and termented | 
 hquors, 4 and from every thing of a heate | 
ing and inflammatory nature, was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary: a ſtrict attention to 
| _ theſe 


* Y 


* 
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theſe circumſtances joined to a'plenti- 
ful uſe of thin diluting liquors, drank 
: | moderately warm, and laying in bed to 
encourage perſpiration, was generally 
found ſufficient for the cure of the firſt 
and mildeſt . of the ee TVS) 


But in is ſecond uw of wa diſeaſe | 
* the febrile ſymptoms ran high, 


where the ſkin was hot and parched, 


the cough hard and frequent, and the 
diſcharge from the noſe, and fauces 
ſharp and copious, the indications of 
cure were, 1ft. To take off the ſpaſmo- 
dic conſtriction of the extreme veſſels 
and to reſtore the determination of the 


blood to the veſſels on the ſurface. 2d, 


to obviate the effects of the irritation 
produced by che acrimony of the de- 
fluxion from the noſe and bronchia, 
and to Promote erpectoration. 7 


1ſt. The 


( 6) 


— The rents beſt calculated to 
Wi the ſpaſm affecting the extreme 
veſſels are thoſe which tend to reſtore 
the tone and activity of the ſanguife- 
rous ſyſtem, and to determine the force 
of the circulation to the ſurface of the 
body: viz. Diluents, Diaphoretics, An- 
tiſpaſnodict, and Emttics : but of theſe, 
the two firſt were the only remedies T 
had occaſion to employ in the c cure : of * 
the 27 n. EN 2 2 


| 


The ſalutary effects of a pee uſe 
of Diluents, in moſt febrile diſorders, 
have been long known to the Phyſiciaus 
of every country. In health, the flui- 
dity of the maſs of blood depends upon 
the quantity of water which it contains; 
and in fever, though the cutaneous diſ- 
charge be often conſiderably diminiſhed, 
yet there continues to exhale from the 
pores of the Kin, from the ſurface of 
7 2 the 


( 64 ) 
the- lungs, and the other excretories, 
ſuch a quantity of the more fluid part 
of the blood, that the balance of eir- 
culation between the larger and ſmaller 
veſſels is often entirely deſtroyed. It is 
therefore manifeſt, that in order to pre- 
vent the balance of circulation from 
being deſtroyed, or to reſtore it when 
loſt, the moſt effectual means we can 
employ in either caſe, is to throw i in 
ſuch a quantity of watery fluid, as 
mall ſupply the conſtant waſte, But 
though what has been juſt now ſaid, 
accounts in ſome meaſure for the bene- 
ficial effects of Diluents in febrile diſor- 
ders, yet it by no means explains the 
whole of their. operation. Diluents have : 
manifeſtly a power of producing a de- 
termination to the ſurface of the body, 
and of relaxing the ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
tion of the extreme veſlels, the modus 
operandi of which, Phyſicians have not 
I vet x 


— 


{EP 5; 
yet heen e ene on _ enen 
D * 


5 * in Mila 8 FA: of Si In- 
fluenza, I ſeldom found that Diluents 


3-1 N 


alone were ſufficient to take off the 


ſpaſm, and reſtore the cutaneous diſ- 
charge. In moſt inſtances, I was ob- 

; liged to have recourſe to Diaphoretice, 
more active and certain in their opera” 
tion: what ſeemed to anſwer beſt, was 
a- plentiful uſe of the volatile or fixed 
alkali, ſaturated with the native acid of 
vegetables; when this did not produce 
the deſired effect, in the courſe of fix or 
eight hours, ſome more powerful Dia- 


Phoretic was added. But, aware of the 


pernicious: eſſects of all ſudorifics of a 
hot and Rtimulating nature, in every 
caſe of fever, Antimonial medicines 
were the only Diaphoretics Petaployed? 
I generally found' that a drachm of An- 

e  timonial 


«a a” 


66669. 
timonial wine added to a pint of the 
Saline mixture, when taken at ſhort in- 
tervals in ſmall quantities, rarely failed 
to induce, in the ſpace of five or fix. 
hours, a very copious flow of ſweat; 
which. was eaſily kept up by Ms 
t of thin tepid Diluents. 


: 


To nk patients. Is a man ae 
of James's Powder, to others a weak ſa: 
lution of the Emetic Tartar ; and where 
the conſtriction on the ſurface did not 
readily give way, I frequently added 
Laudanum to the aboye Diaphoretics, 
which ſeldom. failed to allay the vio : 
lence of the fever, and to induce a 
profuſe perſpiration. | I had likewiſe the 
ſatisfaction to find that an Opiate 
joined to an Antimonial was always 
attended with the beſt effects, in all 
caſes of great ee of . 


A a | Whether 


ſpiration be the cauſe, or the effect of 


| (9 ) 


-. Whether: the ſudorific method oughe | 
is 2 queſtion involved in too many 
doubts and difficulties to be diſcuſſed 


here. It is ſyfficient for my purpoſe to 


obſerve, chat the moſt ſpeedy and moſt 


favourahle termination of Catarthal Fe- 


ver, bas always been obtained by perſpi- 


ration. This appears from the concur- 
ring obſervations of all the beſt authors 
on the ſubject: for though Phyſicians 
are not agreed whether obſtructed Ws 


catarrhal fever.; or whether it be not 
ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the 


other, according as the diſeaſe is pro- 
duced by cold, or by contagious efflu : 
| via, yet they all allow that till the cuta- 
neous excretion be reſtored, no abate. . 
ment of the catarrhal . ever | 
er place. 4 Lea „ 
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Hence we perceive that in the cure 
of Catarrh, the firſt indication is to re- 
ſtore the cutaneous diſcharge, and, that 
till this be effected, all attempts to allay 
the cough, and remove particular ſymp- 
toms, muſt prove vain and fruitleſs. 
The medicines moſt proper for this pur- 
poſe I have already mentioned, but in 
order to aſſiſt their operation, and ren- 


der their effects more certain and 


ſpeedy, I generally directed warm fo. 
mentations to be applicd to the lower 
extremities, and to be continued for 
a _ conſiderable time. This method 
of promoting perſpiration appears to 
me. preferable to the Pediluvium and 
Semicupium, both on account of the 
facility with which it may be repeated 
as often as neceſſary, and becauſe it is 


performed with leſs fatigue to the pa- 


tient, and leſs danger of his catching 


OI 


The 


| ' 


4 


(6). 8 


2d. The Want which I employed! to 
obviate the effects produced by the ac- 
rimony of the defluxion from the Noſe 
and Bronchia, | and to promote expec- 
toration were few and fimple. Many pa- 
tients received conſiderable benefit from 
frequently ſipping of a weak infuſion of 
Liquorice root, of Tuſlilago, Althæa, 
Scc. in which was diſſolved a conſidera- 
ble quantity of Gum Arabic. But hen 
the defluxion was ſo copious and acrid 
as to render the cough almoſt inceſſant, 
1 generally found that fifteen or twenty 
grains of Volatile Alkali, and thirty 1 
forty drops of Laudanum, mixed with | 
four or five ounces of a thin folution of 5 
Gum Arabic, not only mitigated che 177 
violence of the cough, but had 8 — 
A very ſenſible” effect in promoting ex> || | 
pectoration. A table ſpoonful of this 
Julep was diteted to be taken every 
Load hour, as long as the urgency of 


4 
the ſymptoms required it; and as the 
cough. was, in general, much more_ 
troubleſome in the night than the day, 
{this medicine was ſeldom had recourſe 
to before the return of the evening exa- 
cerbation. In ſome caſes, I gave ſmall 
doſes of the Oxymel of Squills joined to 
an opiate : and when opiates, in every 
other form, diſagreed with the Patient, 
1 ſometimes found the ſyrup of Poppies 
produce every effect I wiſhed Mb. 


The third and la Nate of the Influ - 
enza, was attended with ſuch various 
and anomolous appearances that it was 
impoſſible to lay down any general i in- 
dications of cure. There were how - 
ever two caſes, in this ſtate of the diſ- 
eaſe of ſo oppoſite A nature, that their 
; method of treatment could not be con- 
founded, without the moſt i imminent | 


danger of the Patient's life. The two 
caſes 


caſes I allude to, were thoſe of pneu- 
monic inflammation, and of eee | 
Ger tro rf e | 
When che ee «-Qions'! were 
accompanied with a hard and dry 
cough, pains in the fide; or at the 
breaſt, difficulty of breathing, and thie 
uſual ſymptoms of pleuriſy, the ſame 
method of cure was purſued as in other 
caſes of pneumonic inflammation, with 
this difference only, that ſome attention 
was paid to the nature of the epidernic; 1 
that the lancet was not ſo freely uſed | in 
as in the caſe of ſimple pleuriſy, but = || 
that bliſters were more ſo, and almoſt” 
Ne e ene th 5 
The God caſe was Wbt of ſpinous * 
peripneumony. The ſubjects of this 
ſtate of the Influenza, it has been al- N N 
ready mentiontd, were perſens in the 
JESS. | | = 
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(2) 
decline of life, and eſpecially thoſe of 
relaxed phlegmatic habits: the indi- 
cations of cure, therefore, were to allay 
the cough, to promote expectoration, 
and ſupport the powers of life by bra- 
cing and gently ſtimulating medicines. 
To anſwer the firſt indication I genes 
rally had recourſe to the methods already 
mentioned, I mean to the uſe of the 
_ Volatile Alkali, -and the Tinctura The- | 
baica, which, when properly and judi- 
ciouſly exhibited, ſeldom failed to abate; 
the violence of the cough, and promote 
a free and copious diſcharge: of mucus! 
from the Lungs and Bronchia. Some- 
times ſquills were employed, and ſeems, 
ingly with a good effect, and when the 5 
patient complained of any fixed pain, 
a bliſter applied near the part aſſected 
generally afforded relief. Bleeding, and 
all. copious evacuations either by, ſtool 
or ſweat were cautiouſly avoided; a. 


> 
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2 3 
* 


gentle 


| ( 78 "= 1 
gentle perſpiration, however, was a 


ways kept up, and gliſters ot cooling: 


ö — / - = 
riſes e mid us bai lab 
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be lat eee * eure ws de 


fupport the ſtrength of the patient. 


The medicine | | depended on chiefly; 


directed to be added to the water gr uel, 


was wont to take by way of -nowriſhs; 


ment. The wines, which were moſt 


frequently uſed, were red and white 
port, ſherry, and Liſhon, and the quan- 


tity, was carefully proportioned to the. 


degree of debility; the former habits. of 
the patient, and the other circumſtan- 
ces anne A medieines ef a het 
Ae , —— employed, 
but ſuch as tended to ſupport the ſink- 
| L ing 


7 
40 


laxatives were uſed, as often as was 


for this purpoſe,, was wine, Which 1 


the panado, or whatever elſe the patient 


o 
« o 
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(74) 
ing powers of nature, without hurrying. 
the circulation. For this reaſon, the 
Volatile Alkali, in ſmall dozes, was the 
only internal, and bliſtering the only. _ 
external ſtimulus I had recourſe to. But 

though, by purſuing the above method 
of cure, with care and attention, many 
perſons recovered whom I had found to 
all appearance in the agonies of death, 
yet ſeveral, in ſpite of every means 1 | 

employed to relieve them, ſunk n 
the violence od = — 7 6-88 A 


— 
1 | 
- 
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7 am 3 to Wy it eee 
lay before the Public, à ſhort, © but accu- 
rate account of the late Epidemical Ca- 
tarrh, as it appeared in the town and | 
neighbourhood of Newcaſtle upon 'Tyne. 
For this I am indebted to my Frien Dr 


Clark, ” whoſe ſingular genius for obſer= © 


vation, has been Ee wand to _— 
| L 3955 > It 
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But, before I proceed, it will not be 
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| the ep idemic. oth {ld 


former month, there were neither froſt 


re 
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+ Dear Bir, ch dec to eff 
N compliance with . eee 1 
hall endeavour: to: give you a8 a0 
eurate an account of che late Influenza, 
as ĩt appeared at Neweaſtle upon Tyne, 
and its vicinity, as the limits which 1 
have preſcribed to myſelf will admit. 


ie to make ſome obſervations 
on the ſtate of the air previous to the 
appearance, and during the progrel of 


' F 


2 af DYYYOþ1 25, 5 41 
Sekten Detamlias; p 
Se temperate ; little or no rain 
fell, and, except on the laſt day of the 


J k 


nor ſnow... es winds. 3 8 in . 


4 . * 
98 
b p L 


| . 

ral, from weſt to ſouth weſt. The 
mercury in the Thermometer varied ex- 
ceedingly little, generally vibrating 
from 40 to 46 degrees on Farenheit's 
ſcale, at ten a. m. and in the laſt ten 
days of December the weather was fo 
mild, that the mercury in the Thermo- 
meter, at the ſame hour, vibrated from 
49? to 52% — The greateſt height of the 

Barometer, during theſe two months, 
was 30: the leaſt height 29.2 


On che firſt day of January, 1782, 
ſome ſnow fell. On the 11, 12, I 3, 14, 
18, and 3 iſt, the froſt was moderate 2 
during the reſt of the month the air 
was unuſually temperate, and dry for 
the ſeaſon. The winds blowed in ge- 
neral from the weſt. The Thermometer, 
at 9 a. m. commonly vibrated from 
40% to 469: its greateſt height was 
'519:'the leaſt height 33%, —The greateſt . 


height of the Barometer 30.7: the leaſt | f 


Height 29. 


— 


The 


(9) 
The Griſt weck öf February was id 


1211 bY 


On the 7th day the wind ſhifted to the 


North, and continued in that quarter 


to the 21ſt, during which''time there 


75 che n height” 30 le gteateſt 


March was mild. On the 13th, the 


were froſt and ſnow, but to no great 


degree. The remainder of the month 
was very mild, the winds being weſter- 


17 accompanied with flight ſhowers. 


The greateſt height of the Thermiome- 


ter was 4: the leaſt height 300. 


The greateſt height of the Barometer 
30. h v: leaſt Fm = 9. 3. 


Arn Aber in che 3 


wind ſhifted to the north, and the weas 
ther was intenſely cold, with froſt and 


now till the 18th; From this to the 


end of the month, the weather was 
wet, cold, and variable. The greateſt | 
beight | of the Thermometer "was 478: 


We  beighe 


_ ) 
height. of the Barometer 30.6—The. 
of. . ; 41 Vid 4 * MM). 


The 8 of April, mas. * wet, 
and hazy, with very few days free 
from rain or lleet. The winds were, 
generally from the North or Eaſt quar- 
ters. „The greateſt hei ght of the Ther- 
mometer. was 460 the; leaſt heigbt | 
37 9. — The greateſt height of. the n 
meter 30.6: the leaſt beight 29 S 


1159 N21 $13 :. 82 

10 the 8 of May a very con- 

| Sderable quantity of: ſnow fell in rhe 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, 

and Weſtmoreland z and during the 

reſt. of the month the air continued un- 

commonly cold, with rain, and ſomes 

towards the middle to the end they ge- 

_ nezally. blowed- from ſouth to ſouth 


weſt. The Thermometer, at ſeven 
o clock in the morning, through the 
whole month, commonly vibrated from 


n 


382 to 460: and, at the ſame, hour, its 
greateſt height was 529.— The greateſt 


height of the Barometer was 3943; its 


1 


eaſt nnen 14 ifs i 8 F Rs; 


(f 


| he 0 of 1 had Camels 


the appearance of Summer; flight. 


ſhowers fell in the day-time, and the 


From the, 8th to the 21ſt the winds 


nights were foggy, damp, and cold. 


were generally from the ſouth weſt; 
the weather was, temperate in the day- 


time, but ſtill continued chilly, hazy, 


and cold in the nights. From 8 22d... 


to; the 26th, the air was clear, dry, and 
ſultry: the Thermometer, during theſe, 


days, at ſeven o clock in, the morning, | 


vibrated from 60 to 54. and, at mide 
day, from 70 to 72. This was all _ 
e * M the 


(82) 
the ſummer we had, for on the 27th a 
very remarkable change in the ſtate of 
the air took place: the wind ſhifted to 
N. W. che Thermometer at ſeven 6'clock 
in the morning ſunk to 54, and for 
23 ſucceſſive days, it was never obſer- 
ved, at the ſame hour, to be higher 
than 58%, The greateſt height: of the 


Barometer this month was 30. 5. the 
leaſt ee 4 6. 


The iwer een conſtitution 
of the air in the winter months, was 
productive of few "diſeaſes ; but the 
long ſeries of cold, damp, and wet 


weather, which continued throughout 
the whole ſpring, and beginning of 


ſummer, introduced colds, coughs, in- 
flammation of the lungs, and intermit- 
tents; and theſe diſtempers, eſpecially 


intermittents, were unuſually prevalent 


in April, May, and the beginning of 


June. From former accounts of epide- 


mical 


( 83 )) 8 
mical Catarrhs, it appears, that pre- 
vious to the diſtemper amongſt the hu- 
man ſpecies, the horſes and dogs have 
been affected with defluxions of rheum 
from the noſe, and ſevere coughs, at 
tended with fever. But in this part of 


| | the country, at leaſt, no ſuch com- 
plaints mn VG theſe an- = 
| gas LET VINNY Homie: * 1 one | | 2 ö is 


the beſt eee. have ate 2ble 4 | 
| 


to obtain, che diſeaſe firſt made it — ||| 
Pearance at Shields, che port of Na. i 
caſtle, on 0 about the 26th of May 3 | | 


and, what is remarkable, before it 
ſeized any perſon in the town, ſome 
ſhips had arrived from London, where * 
the diſeaſe was epidemic, whoſe crews | 1 | | 
had laboured under the diſtemper on il; 
their paſſage. |- And on the 29th and -\ | 1 | 
| a8th of the ſame month, a very conſi k 
derable number of veſſels came into 27 | | 

| M2 the | | | 


(84 )) 

the harbour from the river Thames, 
after a ſail of little more than forty- 

eight hours. A great many of the 
' Gailors were ſtill ill of the © diſeaſe, 
which ſoon © afterwards ſpread itſelf 
amongſt the reſt of the ſhips; and alſo 
was communicated to ſeveral families on 
ſhore. By the third and fourth of 
June, it was almoſt univerſal both in 
North and South Shields; and by the 
_—_ it totally N= =280Y 


| Newcaſtle bang! hides ions th 
' Shields about eight miles, and the com- 
munication, both by the River and Flys, 
expeditious, the diſtemper ſoon made 
its appearance in town. The firſt fa- 
mily, as far as can be aſcertained, was 
ſeized on the 28th of May, and as the 
perſons who were attacked kept a pub- 
lic ſhop, it is more than probable, that 

' wy received the n from ſome 
failors 


1 | 
F/ 3 "=S 
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Tailors who had arrived from the ſhips 


at Shields . On the firſt of June, ano- 
ther family in a houſe adjoining was 


attacked: and on the ſame day two 
patients had every ſymptom of the com- 


Plaint, who were afterwards admitted 
to the benefit of the ' Newcaſtle Diſpen- 


. - 


. 
- «+. 


- But atbough T have bed che fir 
appearance of the Influenza in New- 
caſtle to the 28th of May, yet no pa- 


tient labouring under the diſtemper, 
came under my perſonal obſervation till 


de art of Jane. On che ſecond and 
y 7 Te = | 3311. | thitd 


we - 


* This opinion. of the diſeaſe being PESO into 


lowing fact, for which Iam indebted to Alexander Adams, 


Eſq. The maſter of a 'veſſe] who arrived at Shields, in 


for ty· eight hours after he left the river Thames, came to | 


his office on the 28th of May, labouriag under the \ 


Adiſtemper. On the /2gth, one of the. clerks in the of- 
fice was ſeized, and as far as I can learn, was the ſecond 
| perſon who was attacked with the diſeaſe in town. 255 


* 
% 


| Newcaſtle by infection, is farther confirmed by the fol- 


, 


ws 
o 


4 
third of che month apy were uch, 


defluzien, 7 the nol. On the 4th 


ſome were more violently. ſeized; and 


obliged to confine themſelves - to the 


- houſe, , On the 5th I viſited» a great 


number of patients, ho were ſeverely 
and ſuddenly attacked; and in two or 
three days more it prevailed univerſally 
throughout the town. By the 16th it 
had almoſt ſpent its force, and in a 
week more totally diſappeared. In about | 
fix or eight days after the epidemic apy 
peared, in Newcaſtle, the villages. and 
cottages in the neighbourhood were at- 
tacked; and it gradually, but rapidly 
ſpread itſelf to the moſt northern * 


of the land... 


| phy We 1 e the oe In- 
fluenza may have originally generated on 
the continent, where it was firſt obſer» 


ved; 


1 0 


main a doubt of its being of an igſec- 
tiuus nature. It is probable; however, 
that the manner in which it is commu- 


\ nicated, differs widely from that of 
other contagions. The ſmall pox, and 


_ Plague, for example, when they appear 
in any town or city, are gradually 


at firſt houſes, then ſtreets, and at laſt 


for a long time in a place. But the in- 
fection of the Inffuenza being of an 
exceedingly diffuſible nature, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the contagious 
efflovia float in the air to a conſiderable 


diſtance 


ved; from the account which 1 5 
been given of its introduction into this 
part of the country, there cannot re- 


communicated from perſon to perſon : | 


ge portions of the town are infected. 
* effluvia ariſing from the bodies of 
the ſick, in theſe diſeaſes, not being ca- 
pable of tainting the air to any conſi- 
derable diſtance, the contagion remains 


— 


— — — — 


( 88 ) 
diſtance, and, by being applied to the 
mucous glands in inſpiration, infect 


numbers of perſons at the very ſame in- 


tarrhs, which, at former periods, have fo 
often infeſted: Europe, and ſometimes ex- 


if 


/ 
4 


tant of time. Hence the: diſeaſe in a 


few days ſpreads like an univerſal con- 
flagration in every place where it is 


introduced, and ſoon totally diſappears. 7 
17710 NN wo 75 


The propagation of Epidemical Ca- 


tended themſelves to the continent of 
America, muſt depend upon ſome gene- 


ral cauſe; and none can be more uni- 


verſal than contagion, except miaſmata 


* It — already 1 nal that exidemical . 


tarrbs have often been found to prevail amongſt brutes 
before the human ſpecies have been infected, which ſnhe wa 
che cauſes of theſe diſtempers to be general, and probably 
to proceed from infeftious miaſmata floating in the air. 
The epidemical Influenza of the year 1733, the moſt widely 
ſpreading epidemic of which we have any account, firſt 

univerfally amongſt the horſes, before it at- 


appeared 
_ tacked the human ſpecies; and from the colleQed me- 
rae moiry 


[| 


But whilſt 1 ſuppoſe that che late In- 
fluenza did not become epidemical from 
any change of the ſenſible qualities of 


the air, with reſpect to heat, cold, 


moiſture, or dryneſs; yet ſuch a conſti- 
tution of the atmoſphere, as has been 
deſcribed to have taken place in this 
. LO before the e and 
ee | egg dg 


| my 
21 >; * , 


moirs of different countries, its 1 has been 10 
curately aſcertained. It invaded Saxony, and the neigh- 
bauring countries in Oermany, about the t th of November; 


| 1732, and laſted in its vigour till the agth of the month. It 


appeared at Edinburgh about the ryth of December; and 
raged at the ſame time at Baſil, in Switzerland. It aps 
peared in London and Flanders after the fic{t week in Jas 
nuary, 1733; towards the middle of the month it reached 
Paris; and in the end of it Ireland. In the middle of Fe- 
ruary Leghorn was attacked; and near the e . of it 
Naples and Madrid. It began in America befote it at- 
tacked Britain, appearing in New England about Auen 
dle of October, and travelled ſouthwards to Barbad 
Jamaica; peru, and Mexico much at the fame rate as } 
did in Europe. The diſcaſe.in ſpreading from place to 
place, did not obſerye the direction, but went often con- 
trary to the courſe of the winds. Theſe facts are ſtrong 
bee proofs ivy the diſtemper muſt have been diſs 
minated by in ſectious miaſmata, probably ä with. 
den of human effluvia. 


6 
during the prevalence of the epidemic, 
could not fail to render it more general 

and rapid i in its e | 


But as the bln of a ſubject of 
ſo intricate a nature, as the inveſtiga- 
tion of the cauſe of any epidemic, 
would make me go beyond the limits 
which I have propoſed, I ſhall return to 
the deſcription of the diſeaſe. 


_ Amongſt adults, no epidemical diſ- 
temper was ever more univerſal than 
the Influenza of the preſent year. The 
healthy and the ſtrong, the weakly and 
tender, thoſe confined to the houſe, | 
and thoſe who were employed abroad, 
were equally liable. But the diſeaſe 

was particularly ſevere to the old and 
aſthmatic, and to women in pregnancy. 
Infants on the breaſt, however, were 

| totally exempted ; ; and, as far as came 

aner 


5 6 
under my obſervation, it was A 


prevalent amongſt, nor e to 
c under ten MP of _ 


I 5 7 


dia Altkdugh: the Waben was ſo 


univerſal amongſt adults, two families 
f my acquaintance, | who uſed no 


means of prevention, did not take the 


diſtemper; and in other two families, 


althougb the males laboured under the 


diſeaſe, the females eſcaped. Another 


circumſtance worthy of remark. is, if 


any perſons kept free from the diſeaſe 


for a few days after it appeared in the 
family 1 in which they lived, they were 
not afterwards liable to be ſeized. The 


following was the only exception to this 
remark, which occurred to me during 


the epidemic: a young lady who was 


particularly active in attending her re- . 
y tations, . who had 


e diſtemper in a ſe- 


vere manner in the firſt week of June, 
5 9 | | N 2 oy : did 
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did not take the diſeaſe till e 
24th of the ſame motith, She laboured 
under the fever and catarrhal ſymptoms 

to a great degree; and, as far as I 
know, was the laſt perſon in the OO 
Who was ſeized with the diſtemper. | 


The . which accompanied 
this epidemic were extremely various; 
but it was eaſily. diſtinguiſhed by the 
following characteriſtic marks: The 

patients were ſeized with laſſitude, or | 
** general ſoreneſs over the body, a dull 1 a 
i heavy pain in the forehead, particu- 15 
. 6 larly acroſs the eye-brows, and betwixt 
** the eyes themſelves: A cough. ſoon 
82 ſucceeded, with defluxions from the 
* noſe and eyes, attended with. ſome 
| . degree of febrile heat, and quickneſs 
A of pulle.” tone ldgntarhitvirees 


| | With theſe — mis many ont. 
1 nued at their occupations. But in moſt 


1 


0 patients 


[ 


( 92 ) 
patients the fever ran ſo high, as to 
_ confinement to de Boule, and 


bly requiſite; In Wel with were chus 
Wund ſeized, the difealt came on f 
with coldneſs and ſhivering, and ſome» 
times with a giddineſs, 


facceeded with heat, thirſt; and inquie- 


and was ſoon 


tade. "The pulle often beat Fi6m 165 


'to 120 pulſations in a minute; the ca- 


tarchal ſymptoms, already mentioned, 
were aggravated, and, eſpecially” after 


A fir of coughing or ſneezing, the pa- 


niente often complained of ſoreneſs and 
pains in the breaſt. In ſome the febrile 


ſymptoms ran ſo high, as to threaten = 


| ſome degree of delirium. After the firſt 
twenty-four hours, however, the fever 


generally abated, but a nocturnal a- 


<ecrbation with ſweating took place for 
Nie 1 oy wn &&r 


. 
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© Some. patients were e ſeized ok every 
N of the diſeaſe, . except the 
cough. Some had the cough and fever 


without. any diſcharge from the noſe ; 3 


and in others the defluxian from the 


mucous membrane of the noſe, fauces 
and trachea was ſo great, as to occaſion 
excoriation of the. noſtrils, ſoreneſs, in 


the throat, and an inceſſant ar 
ſame; cough. A few, alſa, whom I at- 


tended, complained of a total, privation 
of their taſte, which continued . for ſe- 


veral days, and, ſometimes for a weck 
or two, after every ſymptom of P che 


e had Mee. Ne 


C1 1 1 1} 


The ab of che Fa in thoſp 


who were confined, was, various... In 
ſome it only laſted for a day; in others 
it continued for a week; and in a few 
patients, from neglect, or improper 

5 treat». 


i ö » 
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treatment, it ran out from fourteen — _ |} 
to twenty days, attended with many 5 | 
anamolons alarming ſymptoms. But 
the period of the fever was in general | : 
from three to four days, and its'crifis — || 
was effected either by a kindly moiſture 

f on the ſkin, or by profuſe perſpiration 
which, in ſome patients, continued fon - | 
forty-eight hours and longer, without | 
intermiſſion. | When the ſweat began to 
flow, the catarrhal affection was miti- | 
gated, and every ſymptom ſoon diſap- * al 
peared; except a remarkable degree of ' 
debility. Relapſes, however, were ven 
frequent, and, eſpecially after expoſure | | |: 
to cold, every ſymptom recurred with | 
greater violence; but after a perfect 
recovery, no inſtance occurred where 
the ſame patient med the bre a 1 F | 

whe 1-7 


cond time. Acts 9415105 


1 
The . its . ſtate,” 1 
though ſometimes attended with alarm- * 


ore oo — — O—_— 


| 
1 
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ing ſymptoms; as far as came under 
my obſervation, proved fatal to none. 
But it frequently happened, eſpecially 
towards the end of the epidemic, that it 
was complicated with pleuriſy and in- 
flammation of the lungs, and, in old 
perſons, with the peripneumonia not ha) 
and, in this way, it carried off ſeveral 
perſons in this town. It was likewiſe, 
ſeveral months after the epidemic had 
diſappeared, attended with fatal conſe- 
quences to perſons who had a tendency 
to conſumption ; and to __ who en 
the humid Kor one ay 


2 
an 


Wich welpe to the cure: As the dic 
te in its ſimple ſtate was, in moſt 
caſes which occurred, free from danger, 
nothing more was requiſite than avoid- 
ing catching additional cold; and 
encouraging ſweating, eſpecially when 


the noQurnal exacerbation came on, by 
| mw: had 


(ap 3 


drinking weak wine whey, or any 


other tepid diluting drink. But when 
the fever ran high, beſides tepid Dilu- 


ents, I found it in many caſes indifs 8 
penſably neceſſary to preſcribe Anti- 


monials, at firſt, in ſuch doſes as to 


produce gentle vomiting, and, after- 


wards, in ſuch a manner, as to keep 
up a free perſpiration. Theſe: reme- 
dies, together with the pediluvium, 
and ſometimes an opiate at bed · time 
in general ſoon removed every ſymptom 
of the diſeaſe; neither did I ever preſ- 


cribe bleeding, except the lungs were 


evidently inflamed: for the flighter 


foon as the ſweat began to flow; the 
fever alſo was mitigated, and ſoon to- 


IN arenen RN 


| In as anamolous Gs which have 
been already mentioned, where the fe- 


ver ran out for ſome weeks, the treat- 
ö ment 


' 


pains of the breaſt were carried off as 


(8). 
ment was more difficult. But what 
anſwered beſt were Emetics, Antimo- 
«nials, and Opiates; and when the vio- 
lence of the fever was reduced, or when 
remiſſions happened, the Bark ſome- 
times proved of ſingular advantage. 


In the complicated ſtate of the In- 
fluenza, attended with ſymptoms of 
active inflammation of the Pleura, or 
Lungs, I preſcribed V. 8. freely, and 
ſometimes had occaſion to repeat it for 
three or four times. But when the 
ſymptoms of inflammation did not run 
high, this evacuation was more ſpa- 
ringly uſed, Antimonials, Pectoral De- 
coctions, and Infuſions were given; as 
. alſo mixtures with Gum Ammoniacum, 
and Oxymel of Squills, when expecto- 
| ration began to flag. Bliſters were early 
applied, and repeated as often as occa- 
. ſion required. Theſe medicines, toge · 
. ther with an opiate occaſionally at bed- 
N * time, 
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When the e was eh; 


263 vichy webs known by 2 
a pain over the whole breaſt; quick, 
wheezing, and rattling reſpiration; li- 


vidity of countenance, with little or 188 


| quickneſs of pulſe; the only chance of 


recovery was to ſupport the ſtrength of 
the patient by wine, and cordaals ; ane. 
to relieve the langs, from the accumu- 2 12 
lation of ſerum, by Antimonial Emetics, Been, 
Bliſters, and expectorating mixtures, 


with Oxymel of W l or Wee wy 
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Having = tough very im Was 
ly, given you an account of the riſe and 5 


progreſs of the Influenza, as it appeart 


ed at Newcaſtle, 0060-1 its vieinity, per- 
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mit we my dear f 
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6 160") 
|befot® Lao 
do expreſs my moſt ardent. withes 
for your recovery from your 
complaints, which have made a yoyage 
to-a more temperate climate ſo indiſ- 


penſable../ May. yon ſoon return in 


perfeg bealth and may your - life | 
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